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LEGISLATIVE POSTSCRIPT 


CTION was taken on several child labor bills sub- 
sequent to the last report on legislation in the April 
American Child. 

When the Louisiana Legislature convened in May, a 
bill was introduced to make permanent a wartime relaxation 
exempting 12 and 13 year old boys delivering and col- 
lecting for newspapers or periodicals on fixed residential 
routes from the 14 year minimum for street trades. The bill 
was enacted despite vigorous opposition by the Louisiana 
Legislative Council but the worst feature of the wartime ex- 
emption was eliminated—early morning hours of work. The 
new hour regulations limit the work of 12 and 13 year 
old boys to afternoon hours six days a week and Sunday 
mornings after 6 a.m. Boys 14 and over can still deliver 
papers beginning at 4:30 a.m. but at least the 12 and 13 
year olds are prohibited from working long hours before 
school as they were permitted to do under the wartime 
relaxation. 

The work of children under 14 on farms in Massa- 
chusetts is now forbidden for more than 4 hours a day 
or 24 hours a week by a measure previously reported in 
The American Child and subsequently approved by the 
Governor. No minimum age limit is «established under 
this hour law but any regulation of child employment in 
agriculture is a major achievement and this 4-hour bill is 
a considerable improvement over two other bills which 
would have made an 8-hour day legal for children under 14. 


Before adjourning, the Mississippi Legislature provided 
for the creation of a Children’s Code Commission to con- 
sist of 9 members to be appointéd by the Governor. The 
Act stipulates that no person shall be eligible to member- 
ship on the Commission who is not ‘‘at the time of appoint- 
ment the natural parent of one or more children.” The 
Commission is instructed to make careful studies of and 
recommendations for specific legislation concerning, among 
other subjects, the functions and facilities of the various 
state agencies and institutions charged with the care, con- 
trol, protection and rehabilitation of children, as well as 
changes needed in the present laws pertaining to and affect- 
ing children. Much of the groundwork for this has already 
been laid by the Commission which the Governor appointed 
last year and which recommended that a Code Commission 
be established by legislative action so that a long-range 


_ Program could be undertaken. 


The Governor of New Jersey vetoed the proposal to 
tepeal the 1942 Act which established the State Commis- 
sion on Student Service. 

The Rhode Island bill to prohibit minors of 16 and 17 
from working between 11 p.m. and 6 a.m. in any busi- 
(Continued on page 4) 


REORGANIZATION OF CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU SERVICES 


RESIDENT TRUMAN'S Reorganization Plan affect- 
ing the Children’s Bureau, reported in the May issue 
of The American Child, went into effect in July. The 
Children’s Bureau, with the exception of the Industrial 
Division which enforces the child labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, was transferred as a unit from 
the U. S. Department of Labor to the Federal Security 
Agency. Miss Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, continues in that position in the Security Agency. 
The Industrial Division, with its entire staff, remains 
in the Department of ‘Labor where it has become a unit 
of the Division of Labor Standards, known as the Child 
Labor and Youth Employment Branch. Miss Beatrice Mc- 
Connell, the Executive of the Branch, has been made 
Assistant Secretary of the Division of Labor Standards. 
Though the services of the Bureau have thus been di- 
vided, the programs, so far, have not lost either their 
identity or their personnel. If this continues to be the case, 
the division of services is not as serious as it might have 
been. Logically, the social security programs which the 
Bureau administers belong in the Federal Security Agency, 
and the child labor and youth employment program be- 
longs in the Department of Labor. 





PROFILE OF SCHOOL 
HOLDING POWER 


For every 1,000 children who entered 5th grade in 
1933-34, only 462 (46%) remained to graduate from 
high school in 1941. The chart shows the descending 
survival rate from year to year: 
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2nd year 
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Graduated 
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The loss of 54% of the students, shown by the chart, 
took place during the depression years when young peo- 
ple stayed longer in school and when high schools reached 
their peak enrollment figures. We know what happened 
during the war years. What of the future? 

Figures from School Life, Oct. 1946 
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NEW BOARD MEMBERS 


W: take pleasure in announcing the election of three 
new members to the Board of Trustees—Ernest O. 
Melby and William H. Bristow of New York City and 
G. Howland Shaw of Washington. 


Dr. Melby is Dean of the New York University School 
of Education. He took his graduate work at the University 
of Minnesota and was a teacher and administrator in public 
school systems in Minnesota prior to subsequent University 
appointments. He was a member of the faculty of the 
School of Education at the University of Minnesota, Dean 
of the School of Education, Northwestern University, and 
President of Montana State University, before he came to 
New York University. Dean Melby is Chairman of the 
Department of Higher Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and from 1937 to 1940 was Secretary 
of the American Council on Education. He is a member 
of many national organizations of teachers and adminis- 
trators and author of books on organization and super- 
vision of administration, high school instruction, diag- 
nostic and remedial teaching, and instructional leadership. 


Dr. Bristow heads the Division of Curriculum Research, 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, of the New 
York City Board of Education, and is also Secretary of 
the Board’s Curriculum Council. Dr. Bristow took his 
graduate work at Columbia University. His experience 
has included not only teacher training on the elementary, 
secondary and college levels, but he has also served as 
settlement worker, forum leader and General Secretary of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. He was a 
staff member of the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction, where he served as Director of Second- 
aty Education and Deputy Superintendent, and also was 
Dean of the State Teachers College at Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania. In addition to being a member of many edu- 
cational associations and societies, he is a Board member 
of the Bureau for Intercultural Education, and is active 
in workshops for teachers developing newer approaches 
to teaching and learning. 


Mr. Shaw's present activities are principally in the field 
of prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. He 
is President of the Osborne Association, the Industrial 
Areas Foundation and the American Mental Hygiene 
Foundation, and Vice President of the National Social 
Welfare Association, the Welfare Council of New York 
City and the Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 
Mr. Shaw was in the Foreign Service for 27 years, from 
which he retired in 1944 as Assistant Secretary of State. 





He was actively interested in the delinquency field while 
engaged in the Foreign Service and served as a Board 
member of several organizations in the field to which he 
is now devoting most of his time. 


PUTTING A GOOD LAW TO WORK 


Cy coated i new compulsory school attendance law 
enacted in 1945 is getting results, according to a 
recent report in School Life, published by the U. S. Office 
of Education. By raising the compulsory attendance age 
from 14 to 16 and establishing a modern school attendance 
program which facilitates the employment of qualified 
visiting teachers, the enrollment in the public schools of 
the State was increased 50,000 in the first year of opera- 
tion (1945-46). The State Department of Education re- 
ported that 150 visiting teachers were employed on a 
full-time basis by December 1945 under the provision of 
the law by which the expense of visiting teacher service 
in local systems is shared by the State. 

In preparing to make the law effective, the State Board 
of Education defined its purposes as follows: 


‘Whereas the terms of this act recognize that the purposes of 
the public schools are not fulfilled, and the efforts of the teachers 
are impaired and the public school funds are uneconomically 
utilized if children fail to use the opportunity for learning which 
is erica in school; that laws of compulsion alone are not 
sufficient to keep children in school and that a more specialized 
and professional service is needed than has been possible for 
‘attendance’ or ‘truant officers’ of the past; and that an effective 
compulsory school attendance service must be concerned with 
removal of the causes of nonattendance and with promotion of 
conditions favorable to the child’s normal development and 
regular attendance. 


“Therefore be it yesolved, That this Board make provisions 
for immediately encouraging the visiting teacher service in such 
a way that it will become State-wide in extent and effective in 
maintaining better school attendance.” 


HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS ORDER 


OB perenne occupations orders are again being 
promulgated under the child labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. During the war, advisory stand- 
ards were substituted for compulsory 18 year rulings by the 
Children’s Bureau, at the request of the Federal procure- 
ment agencies. 


A new order (No. 7) issued in July, sets an 18 year 
age limit for occupations involved in the operation of 
power-driven hoisting apparatus which are particularly 
hazardous. These include (1) work of operating an ele- 
vator, crane, derrick, hoist or high lift truck, (2) work 
-which involves riding in a freight elevator (except riding 
to and from work on a freight elevator customarily used 
for transporting employees), (3) work of assisting in 
the operation of a crane, derrick, or hoist performed by 
crane hookers, crane chasers, hookers-on, riggers, rigger 
helpers, and like occupations. 

Recommendations in regard to hazardous occupations 
orders will be lodged in the future in the Child Labor and 
Youth Employment Branch of the Division of Labor 
Standards, as a result of the President’s Reorganization 
Plan separating the functions of the Children’s Bureau. 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


1. name of the Child Welfare Information Service, 
Inc. has been changed to the Social Legislation Infor- 
mation Service, Inc. in order to indicate more accurately 
the broad fields of health, education, welfare, housing, 
employment and recreation which it covers in its reporting 
service on federal legislation and action. The Service will 
continue to issue the Social Legislation Bulletin for organi- 
zations and individuals who want full and impartial in- 
formation on federal measures which affect family life, 
children, and community services. 

Those who have subscribed to the Service during the 
two years it has been in existence know that it is invaluable 
as a source of prompt and accurate information on legis- 
lation pending in Congress and on trends and develop- 
ments “‘on the Hill’’ and elsewhere in Washington. 

Organizations and individuals wishing to subscribe 
should write to the Social Legislation Information Service, 
Inc., at 930 F Street, N.W., Washington 4, D. C. A trial 
subscription for 5 months is $5.00. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


7. new publications have been issued by the Com- 
mittee this fall, Look Before You Leap and Margin 
for Living — The 40 Hour Week. 

Both were prepared to meet current needs and from the 
reception they have received since they were released, the 
needs were not misjudged. Organizations and individuals 
have been telling us for some time that the efforts made by 
school counsellors, youth leaders and other adults to keep 
young people in school would be greatly strengthened if 
the facts about employment life were put into a small 
pamphlet that young people would read. Look Before 
You Leap was designed for this | gasp “Say it simply 
and say it with. pictures,” warned our advisers in youth 
agencies. ‘‘Otherwise you might as well not say it at all 
for young people won't read it.” This posed something 
of a problem, for the why and wherefore of child labor 
laws, the difference between state and federal laws, the 
purpose of employment certificate requirements, hazardous 
occupation laws, workmen’s compensation laws, etc., etc. 
ate not the perfect subject for the words-of-one-syllable 
treatment. Then there were such things as the future of 
the worker without a high school education, the job out- 
look, what the employe wants, self-improvement for a 
better future, to be sketched in lightly, but firmly, plus a 
selected bibliography of the best material for young people 
on how to choose and how to hold a job. 

Modesty prevents us from saying that we succeeded in 
all this but the orders for Look Before You Leap are com- 
ing in almost as fast as the bouquets. Members may secure 
a copy free of charge on request to the national office. The 
Ptice to non-members is 5 cents a copy in single or quantity 
orders. Local parent-teacher or youth organizations may 
want to make the pamphlet available in quantity to the 
schools where the schools do not have funds for the pur- 
chase of special publications. 

Margin for Living — The 40 Hour Week was ptepared 
ptimarily as campaign material to emphasize the impor- 
tance of supporting the 40 hour week for minors under 








18 in upward revisions of child labor laws. It is a com- 
panion leaflet to-The Case for Sixteen Y ear Employment 
Laws and like that leaflet seems destined for wide use 
as educational material by high school teachers and voca- 
tional counselors, as well as for campaign use by groups 
working for better laws. High schools and the U. S. 
Employment Service were among the first to place quantity 
orders for it when it was released. A series of leaflets on 
specific standards is being planned as we believe under- 
standing and acceptance of desirable standards will be 
facilitated by focussing attention on those which are of 
major importance. The argument for the adoption of the 
shorter work week for minors under 18 in state child 
labor laws in Margin for Living is supported by testimony 
by doctors and other authorities as to the effect of long 
hours on the physical and emotional stability of young 
workers. 

Margin for Living is distributed free of charge in single 
or quantity orders on request to the national office. 


FIELD ACTIVITIES 


Mé DILLON participated during the summer months 
in a large number of educational conferences, in- 
stitutes and workshops at which he had been asked to 
speak on part-time school and work programs and to 
discuss the problem of what can be done to increase the 
holding power of the schools. This problem is now con- 
sidered by many educators to be the leading problem in 
secondary education. Mr. Dillon met with seven different 
groups of school administrators, guidance workers and 
counselors in New York and Michigan in July and August 
who were concerned about the responsibility of the schools 
for meeting the needs of young people more adequately 
both in school and when they leave school for employment. 

Following these conferences, Mr. Dillon made field 
visits to Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Cleveland to discuss 
with school administrators the problem of drop-outs, with 
particular reference to the need for data to determine the 
actual reasons for school leaving. In all three cities, it was 
felt that a follow-up study of drop-outs should be made 
by the National Child Labor Committee to provide infor- 
mation essential to future planning of educational, coun- 
seling and guidance programs. Whether the National 
Child Labor Committee will undertake a study of this nature 
in several cities will depend on what arrangements can be 
worked out for the intensive kind of fact finding that 
would be needed to get information valid for future plan- 
ning of school programs and services. 

Miss Alway’s field activities since last spring have in- 
cluded visits to several states where new legislation is being 
considered and participation in a number of Conferences. 
She found the work of the Missouri Children’s Code Com- 
mission appointed by Governor Donnelly in October, 
1945, well under way in its appointed task of studying 
laws affecting children of Missouri. Special committees 
are studying the various phases of child welfare laws, 
which will form the basis of recommendations in the final 
report of the Commission to be submitted to the 1947 
legislature. Agency groups, such as the Missouri Associa- 
tion of Social Welfare, American Association of Social 
Workers, League of Women Voters, the Missouri Council 
on State Legislation, and the Missouri Welfare League are 
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giving active support to the special study committees and 
the work of the Commission. 


In Nebraska major responsibility for child labor legis- 
lation is being carried by the Nebraska Child Welfare 
Association. The Association is working as a more or less 
unofficial Children’s Code Commission. It is hoped that 
the work of the Committee will lead to the appointment 
of an official Children’s Code Commission at the 1947 
legislature to carry through the needed work on revision 
of Nebraska child welfare laws. 


Reports from the Seventh Annual Convention of the 
National Council on State Legislation held in Madison, 
Wis., which Miss Alway attended, indicate that the part 
played by lay organizations interested in social legislation 
has become increasingly effective in states where groups 
have learned the value of cooperative study and planning 
and the results that can be achieved through coordinated 
legislative efforts. 


The National Council now has 16 State Councils in its 
membership. These Councils are: Alabama Joint Legis- 
lative Council; California Social Welfare Legislation, 
Information and Action Bureau; District of Columbia 
Legislative Council; Illinois Women’s Conference on 
Legislation; Louisiana Legislative Council; Maine Wom- 
en’s Legislative Council; Maryland Legislative Clearing 
House; Missouri Council on State Legislation; North 
Carolina Legislative Council; Women’s State Committee 
of Ohio for Public Welfare, Health and Education; Penn- 
sylvania Legislative Council; South Carolina Council for 
the Common Good; Utah Women’s Legislative Council; 
Vermont Legislative Council; Washington Women’s State- 
wide Legislative Council; Wisconsin Women’s Legislative 
Council. 

An invitation to take part in a Rural Seminar of the 
Department of Christian Social Relations and Local Church 
Activities, Woman’s Division of Christian Service of the 
Methodist Church, held at De Pauw University, gave 
Miss Alway the opportunity to work with a group of 
Methodist women who carry responsibility for study and 
social action in local churches. 

The growing responsibility felt by Methodist women 
for action on vital social issues was evident in thoughtful 
discussion on problems of education, child labor, health 
and welfare in their local communities, and a determina- 


tion to understand and master techniques for tackling 


National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like to receive copies of your new publi- 
cations described in this issue of The American: Child. 
Please send me: 


seinnpilael copies of Margin for Living—The 40 Hour Week 
(free to members and non-members in single 
or quantity orders) 

emcees copies of Look Before You Leap (single copies 
free to members; 5 cents a copy to non- 
members and in quantity orders) 


Enclosed please find G............. for above quantity 


order for Look Before You Leap. 
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these problems. 


CHRONIC VIOLATORS IN 
FEDERAL COURTS 


ONTINUED violation of the Federal child labor pro- 
visions between September 1944 and May 1945, in 
spite of warnings, resulted in a $25,000 fine for a mail 
order house in Chicago. The company, Spiegel, Inc., was 
found guilty of employing 106 children of 14 and 15 by 
Judge John P. Barnes of the U. S. District Court and 
ordered to pay the heaviest fine ever recorded for a similar 
case in the history of Chicago. The company, which had 
originally pleaded not guilty, changed the plea to guilty and 
based its defense on the manpower shortages during the 
war. The size of the fine indicates that Judge Barnes was 
not impressed by the argument. 

In another important case, the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Atlanta, which has jurisdiction over six south- 
ern states, ordered an injunction against two vegetable 
packing companies in Mississippi to stop the employment 
of children under 16 in violation of the Federal child labor 
provisions. The Children’s Bureau had previously applied 
for an injunction after investigations of the plants and 
warnings to the employers had failed to stop the employ- 
ment of children as young as 10 and 12 years. This appli- 
cation for an injunction was refused by Federal Judge 
Sidney C. Mize of Biloxi, Mississippi, on the ground that 
the “general standing and reputation’ of the companies 
was such as to “assure future compliance with the law.” 

When the Bureau appealed the decision to the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court, the higher court overruled the decision in no 
uncertain terms: 

“Repeated, persistent and deliberate violations by the 
detendeute must be balanced against the reputation of 
which the trial judge spoke. Belief in a future course of law 
observance, based merely upon the defendants’ reputation 
of being law-abiding is not enough. Lip service to a law, 
with a background of violations does not guarantee future 
compliance.” 


(Continued from page 1) 


ness or mercantile establishment, instead of in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical establishments only, died in the House. 

A New York bill, not previously reported upon in The 
American Child, was approved by the Governor. It 
repeals the section of the Education Law which provided 
that street trades badges should be issued in the same man- 
ner as vacation work permits. The requirements for vaca- 
tion permits include a certificate of physical fitness based 
upon a thorough physical examination made at the time of 
the minor’s application by a physician designated by the 
board of health in cities of over 300,000 and elsewhere by 
the medical inspector of the schools. The new section on 
street trades badges changes the physical requirement to 
read: ‘“The school authority, before issuing the badge, shall 
require a statement from the school physician or nurse of 
the minor’s physician showing that the minor is in sound 
health and physically qualified to engage in a street trade.” 

The 1946 summary of enacted and defeated child labor 
and compulsory education bills is now available on request 
to the national office. 
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